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THE NEW ENGLISH CABINET 



BY SYDNEY BKOOKS 



When the Great War broke out and the European world 
crashed into measureless disaster, the British Liberals had held 
office without a break for some eight and a half years. Merely 
to think of what they achieved and of what they attempted is 
to be made conscious once more of the ghastly furrow that the 
events of last August have ploughed through the life and inter- 
ests even of this island kingdom. Between what was a year 
ago and what is today, there has been dropped a seemingly 
impenetrable curtain. It is like trying to remember the form 
and appearance of a house that has been pulled down and its 
site rebuilt on. The commonest and most frequent phrase 
throughout Europe at this moment is simply "before the War." 
Is it really possible that in that other world, that other state 
of existence, "before the War," we in Great Britain vexed our- 
sleves with questions of land reform and education reform and 
licensing reform, with Budgets and the House of Lords, with 
Old Age Pensions and Insurance Acts, with Irish Government 
and woman suffrage and the Welsh church, with strikes and 
Constitutional "crises" and a threat of civil war? So the record 
stands, real enough then, an empty and well-nigh incredible 
legend now. The Liberals did in fact grapple with all these 
and many other problems. They lived through years of the 
severest tension, both international and domestic ; they essayed 
the largest and boldest tasks that any British Government in 
time of peace could well undertake; they formed and sustained 
an Administration that for vigor, courage and exalted demo- 
cratic spirit, individual brilliance and collective energy, was, I 
think, by far the greatest in the annals of Liberalism. Possibly 
it might not in any case have lasted much longer. The Ulster 
question had been worked up to a state of apparent insolubility 
by any method except that of force, and the passions of all 
parties, in Great Britain as well as Ireland, were visibly nearing 
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the point of explosion. No one can say what would have 
happened. What did happen was enough and more than 
enough to draw men's minds to bigger issues. 

It seemed for a while as though the Liberals might duplicate 
in their conduct of the war the best successes they had won 
in their handling of domestic affairs. Their diplomacy had more 
than satisfied the country. Their decision to take up arms 
carried with it the sober support of a virtually unanimous nation. 
They rose to the crisis at first with an almost dazzling compe- 
tence. The mobilization of the Fleet was a master-stroke of 
decisive efficiency. The readiness of the Expeditionary Force 
and the celerity and smoothness with which it was dispatched 
to Flanders spoke of long years of able organization. Lord 
Kitchener's appointment to the War Office and the recall a 
little later of Lord Fisher to the Admiralty confirmed the im- 
pression that the Government was adequate to the emergency. 
Mr. Lloyd George's handling of the financial" situation was 
such as to place not only his own country but the entire world 
of neutrals under a debt of gratitude that should be, but of 
course will not be, lasting. In every direction Ministers showed 
nerve, initiative and an energy that seemed absolutely unim- 
paired by nearly nine years of continuous office-holding. From 
the people they received everything that any nation could yield 
to its rulers for their encouragement. Parties ceased to exist; 
the whole country, the whole empire, drew together; the po- 
litical state was wiped clean at a stroke of all animosities and 
contentions. There was evoked a genuine spirit of fraternity 
from the top to the bottom of the social scale. Many menacing 
labor troubles composed themselves in unprompted obedience 
to the needs and feelings of the hour; Great Britain, as never 
before in her history, was a solid and determined unit. 

In the House of Commons, but lately a whirlpool of strife, 
the same concord prevailed. Almost all the great wars in 
which Great Britain has been engaged have been fought through 
in the teeth of a violent Parliamentary opposition. The Amer- 
ican Revolution, the Napoleonic Wars, the Crimean War, and 
fifteen years ago the struggle with the Boers, all saw a powerful 
party actively hostile to the Government of the day, and critical 
of its measures, bent on destroying its prestige, and careless as 
to how far its onslaughts might hamper the success of the na- 
tion's arms. There has been nothing whatever of all this in the 
present war. The Unionist leaders in both Houses have from 
the first given the Government an absolutely free hand. Time 
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after time they have refrained from provoking debates where 
discussion might have been construed as a sign of schism and 
unrest. Where they have had criticisms to offer or suggestion 
to put forward they have communicated with Ministers pri- 
vately. I think myself they carried a sound principle further 
than was necessary and that the Government would have bene- 
fited by an occasional and public reminder that its proceedings 
were being narrowly watched and did not inspire universal confi- 
dence. There have been at least half a dozen episodes in the 
war which argued or seemed to argue bad judgment or a lack of 
prevision, and which have remained irritating mysteries to 
the public, simply because the Opposition leaders in Parliament 
declined to dwell upon them. Everything the Government 
asked for was ungrudgingly given to them. Powers such as 
no one in Great Britain has ever wielded since Cromwell's day 
were demanded and conceded almost without debate. I hap- 
pened quite recently to spend an hour or two in the House of 
Lords when a Bill which had never been submitted to their 
Lordships, of which they possessed not a single complete copy, 
and the nature and scope of which did not seem to be very 
clear even to the Ministerialist spokesmen, was passed through 
all its stages in about half an hour merely on the assurance 
that the Government desired to see it on the Statute Book. 
That is the spirit in which the Legislature has acted throughout. 
For the first nine months of the war I cannot recall that any 
Bill, however revolutionary, which Ministers declared to be 
necessary for the more effective prosecution of the war, was 
rejected or seriously debated, or that any subject was pressed 
home after an official intimation that it would be better not to 
discuss it. 

But the whole Government showed themselves worthy of 
the confidence thus freely reposed in them. The record of 
Great Britain thus far in the war is not one of which we feel 
we need be ashamed. The Navy has assured to us that 
practically uninterrupted security of the trade-routes without 
which we could not carry on this or any other struggle. It 
has transported several millions of men from all parts of the 
world without the loss of a single life. It has had rather de- 
cidedly the better of such encounters as have taken place 
with the enemy at sea. By clearing the oceans of German 
commerce and commerce-raiders it has brought a certain extra 
economic pressure to bear upon the enemy, and it has enabled 
the Allies to draw upon neutral — and especially American — 
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resources for the supplies, munitions, and equipment that are 
worth more to them than even a squadron of American dread- 
noughts or several divisions of the United States Army. It has 
guarded against German submarine attacks on shipping — a 
wholly novel departure in warfare — with such conspicuous 
success that only one-fourth or one-fifth of one per cent of the 
vessels entering British ports have been captured and sunk. 
These are very real and solid achievements. Against them 
has to be set the faulty Staff work that sent Admiral Craddock 
to his doom, a slowness in waking up to the offensive power 
of the submarine, the bad judgment that permitted the gallant 
but costly and unsuccessful attempt to force the passage of 
the Dardanelles without the assistance of troops, and some 
isolated blunders, — among which, to the best of my belief, the 
sinking of the Lusitania ought not to be included, — that have 
resulted in the loss of valuable ships and of far more valuable 
lives. But taking it as a whole, we in Great Britain are proud 
of the work of the Navy, and await with some confidence "the 
day," if it ever comes, when the German High Sea Fleet will 
offer battle. In no war have we ever attained such an ascend- 
ency at sea as we hold today. The mishaps that have accom- 
panied its achievement have been dramatic and resounding, 
but the achievement itself stands four-square. It is the su- 
preme silent victory of the war, and the fruits of it are inesti- 
mable. 

On land, too, the Government might well have felt entitled 
to plume itself on all that had been accomplished under its au- 
spices. The eyes of the western world are fixed on Flanders. 
But we are fighting not merely there but in South Africa, in East 
Africa, in West Africa, in Egypt, and at the head of the Persian 
Gulf; and in addition^we are taking the chief part in whatwill prob- 
ably prove the largest and one of the most arduous over-sea ex- 
peditions in history. I mean the attack on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
as a prelude to the siege of Constantinople. In all these theatres 
British troops have behaved with all their old cheerful courage 
and rather more than their old resourcefulness and skill; and 
in Flanders it has so happened that the brunt of the fighting 
on three separate and extremely critical occasions fell upon 
them. There can be, I imagine, no question of the value of 
the aid we have rendered to the French and the Belgians, or 
of the efficiency with which pretty nearly every detail of feeding, 
transporting, arming, supplying and nursing the half million 
men at the front has been worked out. Besides this, by efforts 
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that form a new page in military annals, we have raised and 
trained in these islands, and without resorting to compulsion, 
considerably over two million men who are the very pick of 
our youth and represent a standard of intelligence, character 
and physique that only the United States could hope to rival. 
Whatever mistakes there may have been in this particular or 
in that, nothing can mar the splendor of an achievement far 
beyond anything that had been expected of the voluntary 
system. 

The functions of Great Britain in previous European con- 
flicts have hitherto been threefold: (1) to command the seas, 
(2) to back up maritime power with a small but highly trained 
professional Army, and (3) to furnish her Allies with money 
and munitions. But in this war not only are we discharging 
the first duty and the third, not only have we achieved already 
an effective control of the seas, not only are we very largely 
financing our Allies and making good their industrial deficiencies, 
but we are also doing what we have never before even attempt- 
ed — we are raising an Army on a scale hitherto associated only 
with Continental countries and compulsory service. That is a 
gigantic and unprecedented effort, and it will require every 
atom of strength we possess to sustain it. Indeed, what makes 
this war so infinitely more arduous than the struggle with 
Napoleon or the earlier struggle with Spain and Louis XIV is 
precisely this, that by enlisting an Army that runs into millions, 
instead of into scores of thousands, we are proportionately 
diminishing our productive power on which national wealth, 
and with it our ability to be of financial assistance to our Allies, 
ultimately rests. The question, in fact, is already presenting 
itself: How far can we withdraw men from the workshop 
and the field and enroll them in the Army without impairing 
the sum total of our military power — a power which consists 
of many other things besides men with rifles? That such a 
question should arise at all, is proof of the unparalleled labors 
which the Liberal Government had not only undertaken but 
carried through. 

Then again, though they were given little credit for it and 
though it came too late to keep them in being, the intervention 
of Italy was a diplomatic triumph of the first order, enough, 
one would have thought, to re-establish the fortunes of any 
Government. It is true that the nation had been balked of 
other successes in the same field. It looked for a while as though 
Sir Edward Grey had been able to utilize the unique position 
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which Great Britain holds in South Eastern Europe, Bulgaria, 
and Greece on the side of the Allies. Those hopes were dis- 
appointed, though not, I believe, permanently. But in any 
event the partial failure in those directions was more than made 
up for by the accomplished fact of Italy's co-operation, a result 
to which British diplomacy very powerfully contributed — the 
Government then could fairly claim that in the three vital 
fields of naval, military and diplomatic activities thay had risen 
to the occasion. An extremely able set of men, they seemed 
also to possess the physical energy and the popular confidence 
that would carry them through any difficulties. Mr. Lloyd 
George in particular had shown himself precisely the type of 
man to lead and inspirit a great democracy in its hour of trial. 
From time to time there had, no doubt, been suggestions that 
Great Britain should follow the example of France, make a 
visible end of party politics, and form a really rational Govern- 
ment. But on neither side of the House was there any real 
eagerness to try so vast an experiment. The Liberals on the 
whole were doing more than passably well and the nation had 
reconciled itself to the idea that the conduct of the war would 
continue to remain in their hands. When a question was put 
to Mr. Asquith in the second week of May as to the possibilities 
of a Coalition Government, the Prime Minister replied that 
nothing of the kind was in contemplation and that he did not 
believe the idea was really favored in any quarter of the House. 
Yet only a few days later he announced that the essential steps 
to that end had been taken, that the Liberal Government had 
ceased'to exist, and that its place was to be taken by a Coalition 
Ministry representing all parties in the State. 

What were the causes of so abrupt a transformation? They 
may all, I think, be brought under three general heads: the 
Labor problem, the Munitions problem, and the Personal prob- 
lem. It became very clear, even in the early stages of the war, 
that victory would be as much a matter of material as of men, 
and that the workers in the shipbuilding yards and in the fac- 
tories that were already engaged in turning out guns, rifles 
and shells, or that could be adapted for those purposes, would 
play as momentous a part in the struggle as the men at the 
front. The first result of the war was, as I have said, to pro- 
duce a marvellous unify throughout the nation. For the mo- 
ment there was an era not only of industrial peace but of in- 
dustrial good-will. Many Labor disputes that had broken 
out, or were on the point of doing so, were settled amid every 
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sign of patriotic enthusiasm, and employers and employees got 
together and everywhere set to work in amity to produce what- 
ever the Government needed and to maintain in perfect working 
order those industries and services without which the nation 
could neither fight nor exist. But that mood of concord and 
self-sacrifice passed. It passed very largely because there was 
no obviously imperative need why it should be maintained. 
You must remember that we in Great Britain are still on the 
outskirts of this struggle, and that it has not yet been brought 
home to us as it has been brought home, for instance, to Belgium, 
Poland and France. Our towns and villages are not burning, our 
women and children are not being indiscriminately shot, no 
foreign soldier is on British soil, airships and Zeppelins have done 
us little damage of any kind, and many millions of our people 
have no tangible evidence that a war, and still less that the 
greatest of all wars, is in progress. Between us and the havoc 
and butchery, the social chaos and utter commercial prostration 
that prevail on the Continent, there floats, as throughout our 
annals there has always floated, the British Navy. 

I need not say that the censorship has done nothing what- 
ever to lift the scales from eyes long unaccustomed to the spec- 
tacle and significance of European wars. On the contrary, by 
habitually suppressing or minimizing bad news and glorifying 
good news, and by eliminating from the story of the war those 
personal and dramatic details that reach the popular under- 
standing, the censorship is very largely responsible for the 
complacent view that all is going well, that Germany is as good 
as beaten, and that no special effort is required from the mass 
of the British people. Hundreds of thousands of our work- 
ingmen simply do not realize either the character or the mag- 
nitude of this conflict, and the possibility that it may end in a 
British defeat, unless the whole nation is organized for victory, 
has not even occurred to them. 

This fundamental ignorance and lack of imagination have 
gone hand in hand with the scarcity of labor and an increase 
of wages. Men found they could earn in four days what pre- 
viously they had earned in six. What incentive was there to 
any further exertion? They read of contractors making for- 
tunes in a few weeks. They were conscious that prices were 
rising all round them, but they did not see that the Government 
took any special pains to reduce or control the cost of living. 
Agitators assured them that wars were waged solely for the 
benefit of the capitalist class, and they found nothing in their 
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own experience to disprove, and much to confirm, the statement. 
Gradually the old bitterness towards their employers took pos- 
session of them. Industry became again a trial of strength be- 
tween the Haves and the Have-nots. Strikes broke out; work 
vitally needed for the Army and Navy was held up. It has 
not been a pleasant spectacle. We have paid in the last few 
months a high price for the indiscipline and the State-blindness 
in which millions of our people are permitted to grow up, think- 
ing only of themselves, never being taught that they are a 
part of a whole, and ignorant of the very conception of citizen- 
ship. We have paid a high price for an industrial system that 
still, in the main, regards money as the beginning and end of 
the relationship between employers and employed. We have 
paid a high price for a social system that discourages thrift by 
withholding most of its rewards. We have paid, too, a high 
price for the grip that trade unionism has acquired on British 
industries, and for the limitation of output and the sharp demar- 
cation of labor that accompany it and are, indeed, the proof of 
its power. All these factors and influences have led to develop- 
ments anything but flattering to British self-esteem. The 
great majority of the workingmen of the country have done 
splendidly, but a not inconsiderable minority have shown symp- 
toms and a spirit that are not easily to be reconciled with national 
health or the needs of a country fighting for its life. I blame 
them far less than I blame their employers and the State. They 
are the victims of a social, educational and industrial system 
which has at last revenged itself upon its creators. 

Great Britain, therefore, finds herself in the somewhat 
anxious position of carrying on a war of the first magnitude 
abroad while hampered and distracted by a rising tide of strikes 
and labor unrest at home. There can be no question that her 
reputation and effectiveness have both been lowered thereby, 
and that she has been kept from turning her industrial resources 
to the best account. The Government appointed committees 
to arbitrate between employers and employed, and they as- 
sumed control of practically all the engineering works in the 
country. But they made a fatal error in their handling of the 
drink question. Mr. Lloyd George came to the conclusion that 
much of the slackness among sections of the workingmen, 
particularly in the Clyde district, was due to their drinking 
habits. Undoubtedly that was one of the causes, but it was 
only one, and not, I think, the most important among many. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, however (as he then was), 
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had been inspired by what he had seen in France of the good 
that had followed the prohibition of absinthe and by all he had 
heard of the social transformation wrought in Russia by the sup- 
pression of vodka. He ardently desired that Great Britain should 
raise herself to the same height of altruism and self-denial. 
He was prepared to bring in a Bill buying up the entire brewing 
and distilling interests. He saw a chance of working a great 
and beneficent revolution and removing what he had convinced 
himself was the main hindrance to the productive power of 
British labor. He persuaded the King, but he could not per- 
suade the Cabinet. For nearly three weeks Great Britain 
talked of little but drink and of the far-reaching scheme which 
Mr. Lloyd George was meditating. When it came to be pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, however, it was seen that 
the Government's courage had quailed. Instead of a heroic 
solution, that would have given the nation a free hand in dealing 
with the liquor problem and have made an irresistible appeal 
to the impulse of patriotic self-sacrifice, what was actually 
proposed was a series of taxes on wines, spirits and beers, 
coupled with Governmental control over saloons "in certain 
areas where their presence is considered to be prejudicial to 
the output of munitions of war, the work of transport, or the 
discipline of troops." The flabbiness of the compromise de- 
served attack, invited it, and got it. The taxes were withdrawn 
one after the other, and all that emerged from the high hopes 
and the high courage with which Mr. Lloyd George started on 
his enterprise was a measure of State control over saloons "in 
certain areas." The agitation had intensely irritated the work- 
ingmen, who found themselves saddled as a class with the 
weakness of a small section. But the most significant thing 
about it was its humiliating collapse. It showed not that 
Great Britain would not respond to an appeal directed to 
its conscience, but that the Government had lost the 
nerve to make such an appeal. That was the beginning of 
the end. 

Two other incidents quickly followed to push the Ministry 
out of existence. Reports had long been coming from France 
that our Army was insufficiently provided with high explosive 
shells, the only shells that can batter a way through the obstruc- 
tions of French warfare, and that the shortage was mainly respon- 
sible for the size of the casualty lists and for the inconclusive 
character of some of our operations. In a dispatch which will 
always hold a place in the history of journalism, if not of Great 
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Britain, the Military Correspondent of the Times definitely 
put down our failure to advance at a certain point to this lack 
of shells. The public mind was at once switched off the ques- 
tion of drink to the question of shells. The matter was point- 
edly raised in the House of Commons; it was taken up with 
the greatest possible vigor by the most widely circulated paper 
in the kingdom; and it very quickly appeared that, in spite 
of many soothing official declarations to the contrary, the 
reputed shortage of high explosive shells did in fact exist. 
Whether Lord Kitchener had forgotten to communicate to his 
colleagues in the Cabinet the appeals he had received on this 
subject from Sir John French, or whether he had pinned his 
faith to the shrapnel shell that did so much execution in the 
Boer War, is immaterial. The fact remains that the insuffi- 
ciency of the supply was established beyond doubt, that it 
was well known, if not to all the Ministers, at least to the lead- 
ing members of the Opposition, and that a debate was threatened 
in the House which could not have been other than acrimonious, 
which would definitely have broken the party truce, and which 
would have confirmed the impression left by the drink muddle, 
that the Government had begun to tire and to falter. On the 
top of this exposure came Lord Fisher's resignation from the 
post of First Sea Lord. Lord Fisher, the creator of the Navy 
as we have it today, uniquely beloved and trusted by the nation 
which rarely knows anything about its seamen, a man of vision, 
remorseless energy, and that masterfulness of temperament 
that makes anything less than autocracy almost impossible to 
its possessor, had long been uneasy at the Admiralty. He 
clashed with another personality 'hardly less volcanic and dom- 
inating than his own, Mr. Winston Churchill's. He had shown 
an unusual weakness in disapproving of and yet not forbidding 
the unsupported effort of the Navy to get through the Darda- 
nelles; and he developed a progressive uneasiness as the full 
scale and difficulty of that undertaking became apparent. 
Vessels which in his judgment were vitally needed in the North 
Sea were being transferred to the Aegean, and a very definite 
difference of opinion made itself manifest between Mr. Churchill 
and himself as to the relative value of the whole Dardanelles 
expedition. His resignation was the final knockout blow. Mr. 
Churchill obviously could not stay if Lord Fisher went. Some 
reshuffling of offices there had to be, and there could be no 
reshuffling that would not be a confession of failure. The 
Prime Minister decided that the time had come to make an 
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end to the entire Cabinet and to reconstruct it on a wider, 
non-party, and wholly national basis. 

It was the decision of a strong man, though it is conceivable 
that a stronger man would never have been called upon to 
take it, and that had Mr. Asquith kept from the first a firmer 
hand on his colleagues and made a somewhat more peremptory 
use of his authority, the complications with which at last he 
found it impossible to cope would never have arisen. But Mr. 
Asquith has always been a tolerant foreman of his gang, allow- 
ing his Ministers a wide latitude both of speech and policy, 
and reserving himself for supreme emergency. It was char- 
acteristic of him that he made his great decision quickly, with- 
out consulting more than one or two of his colleagues, and that 
he acted upon it in the most liberal spirit. He threw open not 
merely the Cabinet but the whole Administration to his political 
opponents. If there was to be reconstruction at all he was 
determined that it should be thorough. The more thorough it 
was the more there devolved upon him the intensely disagree- 
able task of intimating first to this one of his old Ministers, 
who had shared with him the ups and downs of the fiercest 
political warfare for over seven years, and then to that one, 
that in the new Ministry there would be no place for his services. 
He parted altogether with no less than sixteen members of his 
Government, filling their offices from the ranks of the Unionists 
and the Labor party. I have heard it said, and it is entirely 
consonant with his character and his large ways of doing things, 
that he made no terms with the Opposition leaders, laid down 
no conditions, but frankly invited them to join with him in 
forming the strongest Administration that the combined talent 
of all parties could produce. Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and their colleagues of equal position met him 
with the same spirit; but among the smaller and less humble 
lights of the Unionist party there developed something that 
almost resembled a scramble for the honor of placing their 
capacities at the service of the country. But on the whole these 
very delicate operations were carried out with a seemliness 
that was highly creditable. From the displaced Liberal Min- 
isters there came, in public at any rate, no murmur of complaint 
or even of criticism, though many of them must have felt that 
it meant the end of their official careers. The Unionists who 
stepped into their shoes did so without any unbecoming avidity 
so far as the general public could discern, though the lobbies 
of the House of Commons and the smoking-rooms of the polit- 
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ical clubs told a different story; the Labor party very wisely 
agreed to join the Coalition; and only the Irish Nationalists, 
for reasons unintelligible outside of Ireland, declined to be 
represented on it. 

The result is undoubtedly a combination of men of great 
parts and experience and tested capacities. I hesitate to say 
that, man for man, it is stronger than the Ministry it has dis- 
placed, but it is certainly more impressive, more palpably an 
executive microcosm of the nation, and therefore better able 
to speak and act for the nation. But whether it will prove a 
more efficient instrument of war — which is its sole purpose 
and justification — remains to be seen. 

The one clear gain that has thus far been snatched from all 
this political turmoil is that the work of the War Office has 
been cut in half and its industrial side separated from its military 
side. Mr. Lloyd George is henceforth charged with the duty 
of furnishing the Army and Navy with the munitions they 
require — and a better appointment to a more onerous post 
could not have been made. Another gain that may be looked 
for is that the new Government will feel itself powerful enough 
to introduce a system of national service. That is, in my 
judgment, so far as Great Britain is concerned, the fundamental 
need of this war. The country will not have met its obligations 
either to itself or its Allies until every man and woman in it is 
told off to some specific task — this one to the Army or the Navy, 
that one to the workshop or the field. The duty to serve one's 
country — that is the lesson that one wishes to bring home to 
every British subject. When it is learned and acted upon, 
when the Government assumes control of all forms of productive 
work, and the laborer knows that he is toiling not for his em- 
ployer's pocket but for his country's salvation, and the profits 
of contractors and middlemen are restricted by the State, and 
every able-bodied man who is not wanted in the factory is 
summoned to the colors, then not only will our industrial 
trouble be over, but Great Britain will be organized at last 
for war and victory. That is the supreme task to which the 
National Government is called. 

Sydney Brooks. 



